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Renovations 
may mean FM 


by Jeff Baker 

Between twenty-five and fifty 
thousand dollars was spent this 
summer renovating the sixth floor of 
the Hall Building. The desks are 
every bit as uncomfortable as last 
year and the basic decor is like-wise 
unchanged. What, then, is different? 
CRSG, Sir George’s student radio 
station, has been revamped. 

The work was paid for by the 
University administration who oblig- 
ingly worked the station’s needs into 
its renovations plans. The station 
now has a new on-air booth, a news 
booth, as well as two production 
studios designed for sound produc- 
tion. 

While, with few exceptions, the 
equipment is the same, station 
general manager Nikolos Fostaty 
believes that the more professional 
layout will enhance both sound 
quality and the attitudes of students 
using the facilities. 

The station will resume broadcast- 
ing daily, from 8 a.m. to 1 a.m., 
before October 1. Format will not 
change but, says Fostaty, the pro- 
duction capacity will be greater and 
students’ ideas will be welcome. 

As in the past, the station will 
broadcast within the Hall Building. 
CRSG can be heard at home by 
connecting a cable TV lead to an FM 
receiver and tuning to 89.1. 

Plans are being forwarded for 
becoming a regualr broadcast FM 


station. The cost of a transmittor 
and its installation would not exceed 
$20,000, says Fostaty, who is con- 
vinced that this money is forthcom- 
ing from the students’ association. 
“News to me”, says David Baird, 
Co-president of CUSA. 

The obvious result of this change, 
planned for next summer, would be 
an extended listening audience. 
Fostaty envisions the signal reaching 
east past Lafontaine Park, north to 
TMR, west to Lachine, and south to 
Caughnawaga. 

Format would remain the same 
with only minor concessions made 
to CRTC regulations. 

Currently all station staff are 
voluntary. To insure consistency and 
continuous broadcasting, the station 
would have to hire one to three 
salaried administrators. Format and 
station policy would, however, re- 
main the students’ responsibility, 
while the salaries paid out would 
come from advertising revenues. 

Regarding advertising, small 
Montreal businesses are more to the 
station’s preference. Says Fostaty, 
“We don’t particularly want corpor- 
ate advertising men walking around 
in here.” Seemingly, then, we need 
not fear “mes hits, mes frites” style 
jingoism on CRSG FM. 

The one aspect of station affairs 
not happily dealt with was recent 
thefts of production equipment. 
During renovation, all of the station’s 


Every summer, the gang down at CRSG gets together and tears down 


the studio. 


equipment was stored in a class- 
room. In early August, $5-6,000 
worth of equipment was stolen. 
Fostaty speculates that someone 
familiar with the equipment was 
responsible due to the selections 
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they made. The equipment taken 
was all production oriented and will 
not delay coming on air; ina week or 
two. Any information regarding the 
thefts would be appreciated by the 
station. 


How to write well and graduate 


by Walter Buchignani 

Even if your transcript is plastered 
with A’s unless you pass the Univer- 
sity Writing Test (UWT) you still 
won’t graduate. 

As of Sept., 1983, all new students 
are required to pass the test, or its 
equivalent, as a prerequisite to 
graduation. The purpose of the test 
is to ensure that graduating students 
are literate, and to give additional 
weight to a university degree. 

So far, the results haven’t been 
encouraging. 

The UWT had its first run in 
November of 1983. Of the 59 stu- 
dents who wrote the test (all were 
writing in their first language) only 22 
passed. The second time around, in 
January of this year, 28 out of 53 
student’s passed. The better results 
for the second sitting are not ne- 
cessarily encouraging, since it can 
be assumed that some students were 
writing the test for the second time. 
(One must write it as many times as 
it takes to get a passing mark). 


Harry Hill, Associate Professor of 
English and co-ordinator of English 
composition courses, said that stu- 
dents are not entirely at fault for the 
high failure rate. 

Hill contends that the educational 
system isn’t effective in fostering 


- literacy. He believes that writing 


tests should be implemented all 


through the educational system, 
from elementary schools and up. 
Hill also points his finger at the 
faculty of Education in general. 
“Usually, they tell teachers how to 
teach, not what to teach.” 
Also of concern is the low number 


of people who have actually written 
the test. Certain students are ex- 
empted; Fine Arts, certificate and 
independent students, as well as 
French, Journalism and Engineering 
students who get a passing mark in 
certain. equivalent courses, those 
who took certain admittance tests in 
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order to enroll at Concordia in the 
first place and students who first 
registered before the test was estab- 
lished. Even so, students are turning 
out in low numbers to take the 
UWT. This suggests that students 
are not taking seriously what amounts 
to a degree requirement. 

Or perhaps students don’t know 
about the test. There has been 
relatively little advertising for the 
UWT; no notices have been mailed 
to students. 

The UWT itselfis relatively simple. 
Students are asked to write a short 
composition, in either English or 
French, on any of a number of 
topics. Tests are graded on grammar, 
vocabulary, spelling, punctuation 
and a cohesive and well-developed 
theme. The passing standard is that 
of a C- or higher in ENGL C212. 

This year, the first session of the 
UWT will be held Friday, Oct. 5 at 4 
p.m. on the Sir George campus. 

Specific details will be available 
when you pick up your requisite 
appointment card between Sept. 24 
and 28 at Registrar’s Services on 
either campus. 

The results of the test will not be 
recorded on your.transcript and 
their are no costs involved. But you 
should definitely register for the 
UWT, especially if you didn’t catch 


. the.error in the last sentence: 


see. ee 
Research 


bribe 


refused | 


MONTREAL (CUP) — Quebec uni- 
versities have joined together to 
refuse $5.7 million in federal research 
grants offered directly by the secret- 
ary of state, calling the offer a polit- 
ical ploy. 

The money was part of a $25 
million package for research hastily 
put together by former secretary of 
state Serge Joyal, just before Joyal 
was roundly defeated in his re-elec- 
tion bid in the East Montreal riding. 


The universities say Joyal by-pass- 
ed federal granting agencies and a 
special Quebec committee set up to 
decide where the money should go, 
and picked pockets for funding 
which had the most political ad- 
vantages for him. 

“The Secretary of State foes not 
have the staff or the competence to 
allocate this money,” said Gordon 
Maclachlan, vice-principal for re- 
search at McGill. “These are not the 
intellectual grounds we are accust- 
omed to (for apportioning grants).” 

The Quebec government and the 
universities have placed the money 
in a trust account until Ottawa re- 
distributes it using academic criteria. 

Ottawa normally channels re- 
search money through its three 
granting agencies, the Medical Re- 
search Council, the National Sci- 
ence and Engineering Research 
Council and the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council. 


When Joyal announced the spe- 
cial fund, he invited universities to 
submit proposals. Quebec submit- 
ted 16 proposals which an ad-hoc 
provincial committee picked from 
57 local projects. 

In mid-August, Joyal announced 
the money would go to 12 projects, 
only nine of them on Quebec’s origin- 
al list. 


Claude Nadeau, an associate di- 
rector in Quebec’s education min- 
ister’s office, said the funding was an 
attempt to sidestep provincial juris- 
diction over education for federal 
political gain. 

“He pisked the projects that touch 
more people, that are more advant- 
ageous for him,” Nadeau said. 

Maclachlan\ said Canadian uni- 
versities have \worked 40 years to 
develop the federal granting agen- 
cies and have grown to trust them. 
“The federal government wants to 
throw out this system because they 
don’t get recognition for giving this 
money,” he said. 


Maclachlan is confident the new 
Conservative government will use 
established procedures and increase 
funding for research at Canadian 
universities. 

He said Joe Clark’s 1979 Con- 
servative government increased 
Canadian research and develop- 
ment money, and began a pattern 
which saw funding rise from 0.6 per 
cent to 1.4 per cent of the gross 
national product over five years. 
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Agenda 


Use the Agenda to publicize any Concordia-related 
event. Drop your info at our offices at Sir George (h- 
649) or Loyola (Third floor, Centennial bidg.) or into 
our mailboxes (h-639 or 2nd floor Centennial). Dead- 
lines are 5 p.m. Friday for Tuesday's issue and 5 p.m 
Wednesday for Friday's issue 


TUESDAY SEPT 18 

® The Anti-Apartheid Commit- 
tee has a general meeting at 3:30 
pm, room H-333-6. 

® What was Literature? Looking 
Backward. A lecture by prof. Leslie 
Fiedler and Samuel Clemens, Eng- 
lish department of SUNY at the 
Auditorium of the Montreal Museum 
of Fine Art, 1379 Sherbrooke W. 
For info, call Liberal Arts College, 
879-8051. 

® Central America. Come see 3 
slide shows: El Salvador: A Country 
in Crisis; Guatemala: The Gather- 
ing Storm; and Central America: 


Roots of a Crisis at 2060 Mackay, 
FA Annex room 202 at 4:30 p.m. 
¢ International Days: Hall Build- 
ing mezzanine. Sept. 18-19, 11:30 
a.m. - 10:30 p.m. A display of differ- 
ent cultures, Sponsored by I/EAC. 
WEDNESDAY SEPT 19 
¢ Introductory meeting for 
Christian Fellowship. From 5 to 6 
pm at FA-202. Bring a bag supper. 
Previous members as well as new 
ones are welcome. Info: Brian Rob- 
ertson, 721-2687. 


THURSDAY SEPT 20 

¢ Community Development 
Workshop with field placement in 
the area of applied social science. 
From 2 to 4 pm, 2085 Bishop; annex 
F, room F-107. All welcome. Coffee 
and the donuts will be served. Call 
879-4363 for more info. 

¢ The Cost of the Soviet Empire 
1970-81. A lecture by Dr. Wolfe, 
Dean of the Rand Corporation, 
Santa Monica, California. Norris 308 


Clarification 


Due totheinadvertent ommission of a caption on the photo 
accompanying the article “Students sues” in our last isue. The 
impression may have been given that the pictured field was the 


one where Michael Thompson was injured. Rather, Thompson 
was injured on the small field which runs parallel to Sherbrooke 
in front of the Athletics Complex. The photo was of the main 


football field. 


Admissions 
Registrar's Services 
Courses 

Professors 

Your Faculty 


from 3:30 pm - 5:30 pm. Slides will be 
shown. 

FRIDAY SEPT 21 
© The Room presented at the D.B. 
Clarke Theatre, with music by Sean 
Robert Donnelly. Starts at 8 pm, $4 
students, $6 adults. Info: Fred Jan- 
sen 489-214]. 
® Flea Market for the Auxilliary of 
the Shriner’s Hospital for Crippled 
Children, 10 am to 7 pm at the 
Montreal Association for the Blind, 
7000 Sherbrooke St. W. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 

® Big Brothers are desperately 
needed for anglophone and franco- 
phone children. Volunteers are re- 
imbursed for ‘out of pocket’ ex- 
penses. Call the volunteer depart- 
ment of Jewish Family Services of 
the Baran de Hirsch Institute - 731- 
3881, local 311. 

9 Interested in business writing? 
The Exchange, Concordia’s news- 
paper of business and economics is 
looking for editorial help and people 
with ideas for stories. Drop by the 
CSA offices on the 2nd floor above 
Guy Metro (GM-203) or leave a 
message at 879-4573. ; 


International Students Whose 
authorizations expire this fall, Im- 
migration officials will be at the Hall 
Building, rm. H-651 from Sept: 17- 
21. 


Computer Users’ Group get in- 
volved by running for contact officer. 
Nomination forms from CUSA 
secretary at either campus. Nomina- 
tion until Sept. 21, 5 p.m. More info 
in H-983 

CRSG needs news staff Experi- 
ence not essential contact Station 
Manager or Programming Dept. in 
H-647 or call 879-4598 

Senior students at Concordia 
Senior Students Committee is look- 
ing for people to work on Committee. 
If interested call 879-7271 between 7 
and 9 p.m. 

New Industrial relations program 
still time to register call 879-4370 or 
7214 for more info 

Yoga-based exercise classes Trial 
classes Monday, Sept. 17 and 
Wednesday, Sept. 19 at 3:30-4:30 
only. 10 week session starts Septem: 
ber 24 at Simone De Beauvoir, 2170 
Bishop. Cost is $40 Info call 879- 
8521 

Art Exhibition Michael Jolliffe: 
Paintings / Philip Guston: Prints at 
Concordia Art Gallery. Free Mon 
-Fri 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sat. 10-5 p.m. 
For more info call 879-5917 
Concordia: the early years of Sir 
George and Loyola in the Concordia 
Art Gallery during same hours as 
above. 

Pre-registered students who paid 
by mail can pick up their contracts in 


HAVING PROBLEMS WITH: 


Your department 
Your contract 
University Regulations 
Your Advisor 
Counsellors 


PHONE 482-9280 & ASK FOR 
THE CUSA STUDENT ADVOCATE 


Norris rm. 107 until 5:30 p.m. Mon. - 
Thur. and until 4 p.m. Fridays until 
Sept. 28. Please have your letter of 
acceptance or your I.D. 

A Prison Visitation Program is 
being started by the Campus Minis- 
try. Those interested should contact 
John Beach at 849-7577. 

Vanier Library Tours: offered until 
Sept. 28. Make arrangements at the 
Vanier Library reference desk or 
call 482-0320, ext. 372. For more 
info, call Helena Gameiro at 482- 
0320, ext. 411. 

International Days: Hall Building 
mezzanine. Sept. 18-19, 11:30 a.mi. - 
10:30 p.m. -A display of different 
cultures, sponsored by I/EAC. 


Classified 


Classified rate: 15¢ per word Deadlines are 5 p.m. 
Friday for Tuesday's issue and 5 p.m. Wednesday for 
Friday's issue 


Professional typing. Brand new 
computerized typewriter. Transia- 
tion French-English and vice versa. 
Preparation of curricula vitae. Edit- 
ing in English and French. Reason- 
able rates. Call 472-4624. 


cc eh sats Naat llc 
Ford Granada 1978, $1,950.00 very 
good working condition, air condi- 
tioned 54,000 miles. 341-3870. 


ee es ge Ee ee 
Artist's Studio for rent, 645 Welling- 
ton, near Place Victoria Metro and 
Old Montreal. Reasonable rent 
861-3787. 


Rae ee Ee, Be DD ae 
Drafting table with slide ruler. Call 
Richard at 727-5693 evenings only. 
Bt ts lis a tala sie adh eta nin iy 


Wanted - Dec tape and controller, 
documentation for PDP-41/L com- 
puter. Mike 342-6399 momings or 
evenings. ; 


EXXA: Jeep coats from $40.00; 
Down jackets - Art deco style 
$85.00; Down coats only $125.00, 
P-coats US Navy $50.00; Packsacks 
etc. 1477 Mansfield (near Simp- 
son). 1210 St. Denis. 


Word processing service: books, 
theses, papers, etc. Reasonable 
rates. Downtown area. 934-1455. 


aan sath cleats: rede MA epihtn ee ES 
Singer Guitarist wishes to join or 
form an original rock band. Info 
342-4315. 


Typing: $1.00/pg., near Guy Metro. 
Call 871-1405. 


Mathematics tutor. 282-9235. 


Professional colffure for house 
calls outside office hours. Highest 
price $10.00 727-5662. 


EXXA Military Surplus - have you 
seen the big yankee flag on 
Mansfield near Simpson? That's 
2500 sq. feet of the most fashion- 
able reasonable priced clothing 
in town. 


The Exchange, Concordia’s News- 
paper of Business and Economics 
is looking for a commissioned ad 
managerto start immediately. Info 
available through the Commerce 
Students’ Association. 879-4573. 


For sale 1975 Cadillac Eldorado 
and 1976 Mercury Comet. Good 
condition. Contact 620-0405, 935- 
0890. 


Yamaha FG 360 Acoustic Guitar 
with case - $150 or best offer before 
the 21st. Call John at 672-3116 
momings. 


90% don’t know how. Learn to 
utilize the vast, untapped areas of 
your mind; through hypnosis. Im- 
prove your memory and grades. 
Call Dr. Nathan Schiff at 935-7755. 


Volunteer audience extras wanted 
for Lewis Furey’s upcoming film, 
“the Music Hall.” Watch 4 specta- 
cular musical stage numbers. Star- 
ring Carole Laurie, Nick Mancuso, 
Choreography: Eddy Toussaint, 
Music: Louis Furey, Lyrics: Leonard 
Cohen. Location, National Theater 
School on St. Lawrence Blvd. Food, 
transport and prizes follow. Register 
649 Sir George Williams with Jon 
Strickland immediately. 


One big happy family 


by Don Harman 

Ten years after Loyola and Sir 
George were united to form Con- 
cordia University, all administrative 
distinctions have finally been elimin- 
ated between the two campuses. 

The move is part of anew student 
information system designed to 
simplify registration for students and 
administrators. 

Graham Martin, vice-rector of ad- 
ministration and finance, says that 
“With many students taking courses 
at both campuses, a distinction be- 
tween the two is, at this point, 
somewhat artificial.” 

The student association (CUSA) 
Board of Directors, reacting to the 
school’s decision, is expected to 
pass a motion at a meeting tonight 
which will force mergers of various 


student groups within the associ- 
ation. 

About ten groups now divided 
according to campus stand to be 
affected by the Board’s decision. 

CUSA co-president David Baird 
says, “We want to eliminate this idea 
of campus chauvinism. People here 
aren’t Sir George or Loyola stu- 
dents — they’re Concordia stu- 
dents.” = 

He believes that merging student 
groups will benefit all parties con- 
cerned. 

Such a move will save CUSA 
money, but more importantly, says 
Baird, “The students stand to gain 
by more efficient use of services. As 
well, one unified body will be strong- 
er than two smaller ones. This will 
provide better representation and 


Handbook blues 


by Diane Dyson 

There have been few rave reviews 
of the Concordia handbook publish- 
ed by CUSA this fall. 

Aside from the fact that it is less 
than half the size of last year’s 
handbook, it lacks a cohesive, 
coherent design and production was 
obviously done in a hurry. 

“The difference in size this year 
was due to finances,” explained 
Jennifer Stevenson, editor of this 
year’s handbook and CUSA Com- 
munications V.P. “Our emphasis 
was on better budgeting and we had 
to slim it down to achieve this.” 

Even with approximately $13,000 
in advertising, the handbook lost 
approximately $3,000. 

Stevenson called it a financial 
success. Handbooks put out by 
student associations do not have a 
history of making a profit or even 
breaking even. 

“The handbook has a history of 
slowly slipping through summer and 
then being done in a mad rush,” said 
CUSASET employee, Gordon Rit- 
chie, who helped typeset and paste- 
up the handbook this summer. 

“Usually, you start with the ads 
and shape copy around it,” Ritchie 
explained. “This time, it didn’t hap- 
pen that way and the first reason 
was that advertising didn’t get in on 
time.” 

“The last week of production was 
all done at Gillian’s (Gillian Potter, 
Handbook Designer) home. CUSA- 
SET didn’t have a final page count 
and check-up. It should have been 
up to the production manager to 
control the quality,” Ritchie said. 

When Stevenson was given the 
task of slimming down the handbook, 
she decided to try to keep informa- 


tion that could be used year-round. 

“This meant cutting out all articles 
on things like nutition, women, and 
entertainment,” she said. “It costs 
about $100 for each (extra) page.” 

Stevenson said that she tried to 
get more clubs and associations to 
submit articles about themselves but 
she had little luck in getting respon- 
ses from them. 

“A lot of them, like the Link, told 
us that we could just use what had 
been in last year’s handbook,” she 
said. “I sent out 5 letters, and bugged 
presidents of clubs, especially the 
ECSA (Engineering-Computer Sci- 
ence Association) and the Concor- 
dian.” 

Stevenson pointed out that for 
the first time in three years, informa- 
tion on the employment centre had 
been included along with new entries 
for the Day Care Centre and the Art 
Galleries. 

Stevenson takes a lot of the blame 
for some of the sloppiness of the 
handbook because her experience 
in layout and paste-up is not very 
extensive. 

The final cover of the handbook 
surprised Stevenson, though. 

“The choice of the colours turned 
out wrong. That was the printer’s 
fault; it was supposed to be dark 
blue and fire-engine red,” she said. 

“Basically, in terms of deadlines, 
we have been the earliest,” Steven- 
son continued. “Last year’s didn’t 
come out until the second week of 
classes.” 

Last year’s Handbook actually 
came out on the second day of 
registration, and the 1982 Handbook 
was published before registration 
began. Both were out well before the 
start of classes. 


*For more on 
handbooks, see 
page 4. 
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put an end to any infighting which 
may be taking place between stu- 
dent groups.” 

Student representatives interview- 
ed all agreed that mergers will be, on 
the whole, beneficial to the student 
body. On the other hand, all ex- 
pressed concern over any attempts 
to force mergers. This, they feel, will 
only serve to create tension in their 
ranks. 

Baird doesn’t think the situation 
will reach a point where mergers will 
be forced on any associations. 

“We plan to set up a mediation 


board from within CUSA to discuss . 


any potential problems with con- 
cerned parties, and to assist them in 
merging,” says Baird. 

If no progress is made by Febru- 
ary 1, the mediation board (com- 
prised of one member of CUSA’s 
Board of Directors, CUSA’s Liaison 
V.P. and one member of the CUSA 
Judicial Board) will become an arb- 
itration board. 

“The decision will be in the board’s 
hands at that point,” says Baird. 


Martin Ranalli, Chairperson of the 
Judicial Board, sees the advantages 
to merging associations, he wants to 
meet the needs of the rank and file. 

“In 1983, we worked on the as- 
sumption that students wanted mer- 
gers. If they want separate associ- 
ations, they should have that right. 
It’s my job to see that the students 
get a referendum, if that’s what they 
want.” . 

The two largest groups being ask- 
ed to merge are the Commerce 
Students’ Association (CSA) of Sir 
George and the Commerce Stu- 
dents’ Society (CSS) of Loyola, re- 
presenting 5,000 students between 
them. 


About ten other associations, re- 
presenting students in various de- 
partments, will also be affected by 
CUSA’s decision. 

Dominic Pappadia, President of 
the CSS, sees advantages in a mer- 
ger with the CSA. “It will be good for 
everyone if it’s properly set up. What 
worries me is that if the executive of 
anew association is pro-Sir George, 
then we'll suffer, and vice-versa. 

“We have to make sure that every- 
one’s needs are adequately served. 
We don’t want all the funds in one 
pot, and have one campus given 
preference for social events, guest 
speakers or academic activities. 

Helen Papathanasopoulos, Pre- 
sident of the CSA, also feels a mer- 
ger will have positive effects: “I’m 
100% for it. The students will benefit 
and it will give the Commerce faculty 
students one point of view. Unity is 
essential, or else the concept of a 
student union is lost.” 


Regardless of CUSA’s decision, 
Papathanasopoulos wants to settle 
the issue. 

“My campaign platform was partly 
based on the fact that I would work 
towards a merger with the CSS, and 
I’m confident it will take place this 
year.” 

Before merging, these student 
groups will have certain problems. 
They must form new constitutions, 
decide how their executives will best 
represent each campus and then 
merge their organizations before 
election time rolls around next 
spring. 

One way or another, changes 
seem imminent. The wheels for 
these modifications will be put in 
motion as early as tonight, when the 
CUSA Board of Directors meets, at 
6:30 in room VA 245 of the Visual 
Arts Building. 
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News Briefs 
Oops, somebody goofed 


Due to several sordid and complicated events, many typographical 
errors (referred to as ‘typos’ in the trade) made their way into our last 
issue. The most entertaining was in the ‘Not just Rah-Rah-Rah’ story 
on page 11. This included a phrase saying that cheerleaders “are all 
instilled with the old credo, ‘the show must go on’.” Unfortunately, an 
‘h’ was lost somewhere in production and it came out reading “the sow 


must go on”. Our heartfelt apologies to cheerleaders everywhere. 


Cheerleaders needed, too 


Meanwhile, out west... Queen’s University is holding its annual 
Intercollegiate Business Competition and our Commerce Students’ 
Association (CSA) is going. Two years ago, the Concordia team came 
in second, last year we were 7th. All interested full-time commerce 
students who want to stem this downward trend are encouraged to 
attend an info session at SGW on September 20 at noon in room 
H-627, or at Loyola on September 20 at 1:30 in AD-408. For even more 
info call the CSA at 879-4573. 


Don’t forget the day job 


The most recent issue of Maclean’s included pages and pages on 
the elections. Buried in all this fluff was a quote from new Tory MP and 
ex-Concordia prof Marcel Danis, who, when the election was 
announced, went around saying, “Don’t worry. I'll be back ready to 
teach the day after the election - when I lose.” Now how are we poor 
students supposed to go out into the Real World with positive 
attitudes when we have examples like that? 


Open window and insert... 


Again in the most recent issue of Maclean’s (notice that in-depth 
research that goes into your average news brief), Concordia’s Vice- 
Rector of Administration and Finance, Graham Martin, really put his 
foot in it. Explaining how to cope with deficits, he said “The windows 
get washed once a year instead of three or four times, the buildings 
look shabbier, the lineups for computer time are longer. The only way 
we have coped is with big shoehorns.” 


Youppi wasn't involved 


One of our intrepid reporters, lan Halperin, has moved up from 
Montreal courts to the national press. He wrote a freelance article for 
the Globe and Mail which cited incidents of racism involving our 
beloved Expos. People quoted in the article have since denied saying 
these things. The Globe is backing Halperin “one hundred per cent”. 
Stay tuned for the next installment from the man who put the fun back 
into sports writing. 


At least we got a budget 


Looking through various CUSA Executives’ budgets recently, one 
of our sneakier reporters was’ left with the impression that the 
Concordian was being given more ad money by these folks than the 
Link even though we publish twice as often, and have a larger 
circulation (20,000 versus 12,000 copies). If this is true, one could only 
conclude that CUSA likes them better than us. Somebody please 
phone us up and tell us we’re wrong or our feelings will definitely be 
hurt. 


Student prez gets the boot 


VICTORIA(CUP) — The University 
of Victoria student union president 
says the student executive is engaged 
in a “ruthless political power play” 
because it asked her to resign. 
Claiming the charges lodged 
against her are inaccurate and un- 
founded, Joanne Howard says she 
resigned instead of fighting “what 
promised to be a dirty battle.” 


The student executive asked for 
Howard’s resignation in early Sep- 
tember. Council members said her 
performance as president was un- 
satisfactory. Howard submitted her 
resignation immediately, 

Mike Peterson, student vice-presi- 
dent of programs, said the request 
came about because Howard failed 


lity, perform her duties and reach 
consensus with other student execu- 
tive members. He said she continual- 
ly missed meetings while attending 
summer classes. 

“There was a lack of confidence in 
Joanne at the executive level,” he 
said. 

The student union hoped to keep 
the matter quiet, but an anonymous 
letter to the UVic student news- 
paper, The Martlet, illuminated the 
issue. 

The first-ever UVic student union 
president to leave office before her 
term ended, Howard said in her 
letter that she resigned due to 
circumstances beyond her control. 
Executive members planned im- 
peachment proceedings if she failed 


to. show, leadership.and responsibi- _. to leave her position. : 
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Papers do 
it better 


by Diane Dyson 


“1 don’t know of any (student) 
association that makes money off its 
handbook,” says Paul Gott, editor 
of the CUSA handbook for 1982 and 
1983. 

Over the past few years, anumber 
of student newspapers have started 
muscling in on this traditional dom- 
ain of student associations and have 
made a profit doing so. 

Students are viewed by advert- 
isers as an important target market 
because their tastes are still develop- 
ing and can be influenced by a good 
campaign. 

“Student newspapers know how 
to answer an advertiser’s needs be- 
cause they are far more geared to 
doing so in print than any student 
association is,” says Colin Tomlins. 
Tomlins helped to produce the Mc- 
Gill Daily’s alternative handbook, 
The Other Handbook, in 1983 and 
was to be co-editor of this year’s 
edition when it was scrapped be- 
cause the McGill Student Society 
was cut advertising rates. for their 
own handbook. 

“Student associations see things 
in terms of cash outflows. Student 
fees help to subsidize any budgetary 
losses,”.Tomlins continues. 

In 1983, the McGill Daily made a 
profit of about $3500 with their 72- 
page full-colour handbook, distrib- 
uted free throughout the campus. 

The Ubyssey, at the University of 
British Columbia, and the Varsity at 
the University of Toronto have both 
successfully published alternatives 
to their student association hand- 
books. ~ 

Because of the growing recogni- 
tion of the importance of the student 
market, Canadian University Press 
(CUP), a cooperative of over 50 
student newspapers is considering 
publishing a national student hand- 
book to take advantage of national 
advertisers who want to reach stu- 
dents in a magazine-type format. 
This proposal is also intended to 
help increase student newspaper 
revenues. 

“It’s essentially a matter of phil- 
osophy that makes a student public- 
ation’s handbook profitable while a 
student association’s handbook is 
not,” Tomlins said. 

“The philosophy [for the Concor- 
dia handbook] in previous years was 
that this was one of the few things 
that CUSA actually could do for all 
students,” Gott explained. “We bud- 
geted for a loss. It is a service 
subsidized by ads as much as poss- 
ible.” 

“Student associations are requir- 
ed to put a handbook out and they 
put in things that we wouldn’t” ex- 
plained Tomlins. “They would rather 


subsidize it and get in all the things 


like the rector’s address.” 


“Most student associations don’t 
have access to national advertising, 
the way a student newspaper does, 
either,” Tomlins explained. 

CUSA lost about $3,000 on this 
issue of the handbook 


by Muriel Draaisma 
Canadian University Press 

OTTAWA—When 23-year-old 
Beth Olley tries to dream of the 
future of the Canadian student 
movement, she cups her hands to- 
gether to form an imaginary crystal 
ball. 

Peering into the space she has 
created, Olley smiles confidently. As 
the chair of the Canadian Federation 
of Students, she is optimistic the 
organization will pull itself through 
another year despite a deficit she 
estimates to be about $70,000. 

Olley is determined to bring a 
measure of financial stability to the 
organization. By paying close atten- 
tion to budget details and drawing 
more students into the CFS fold, 


See a eae ee ee 
Link reporter beaten 


by David Nanasi 

Former Link Sports Editor Ian 
Halperin was attacked by the son of 
Athletics Director Ed Enos at the 
Concordia Athletics Complex Sat- 
urday. 

Halperin, who was covering the 
opening game of the Concordia foot- 
ball season for the CBC where he 
works as a reporter/researcher, ent- 
ered the complex before the game 
to phone his assignment editor. Be- 
fore he could use the phone, how- 
ever, Enos approached him and told 
him to leave the complex. 

Halperin refused to leave, saying 
that he had a valid Concordia I.D. 
which, according to university reg- 
ulations, entitles him to use the 
complex. 

Enos walked away and returned 
several minutes later with his son, 
Ed Enos Jr., who was working secur- 


ity during the game. He said, “He’s © 


all yours, Ed.” Enos Jr. charged at 
Halperin, tackled him and then hit 
him several times. After about 90 
seconds, Enos Sr. said, “That’s 
enough, Ed” and pulled his son 
away. , 

Among the witnesses to the in- 
cident was Concordia Hockey coach 
Paul Arsenault. 


“T was in the Athletics office,” said 
Arsenault, “when I heard what 
sounded like Ed Enos Jr. threaten- 
ing Ian as well as alot of commotion. 

“When I came out a short time 
later I saw Dr. Enos pulling his son 
away from Ian,” he added. 

Arsenault said he was present 
earlier when Enos told Halperin to 
leave the complex. 

“I don’t know what his reasons 
were,” he said. 

Halperin participated in a series of 
Link exposés last year which reveal- 
ed a number of Athletics Depart- 
ment improprieties, including under- 
the-table payments to varsity ath- 
letes. An investigation conducted by 
the university administration this 
year confirmed many of the Link’s 
allegations. 

“Obviously, they’re trying to in- 
timidate me into shutting up,” said 
Halperin. ; 

Halperin, who received cuts to 
the lip and throat during the assault, 
said that he received five telephone 
threats following the publication of 
the articles, including one that said, 
“stay away from the subject of ath- 
letics if you enjoy breathing.” 

Halperin said he has no idea who 
is making the threats. 


es ea a 
Campus prohibition 


VANCOUVER(CUP) — At most 
universities, parties are a part of 
residence life. But at the University 
of B.C., this social activity may be no 
more. 

UBC’s student housing office 
wants to crack on parties and 
drinking in residence and has come 
up with some strict rules. But some 
students fear the move will encour- 
age students to drink and drive. 

The housing office’s proposals 
include: , 

®no parties of any kind from 
Sunday to Thursday night. * 

@ all residence-wide parties sche- 
duled by the authorities must have 
professional bar staff. 

students must see a counsellor 
after two alcohol-related offences 
and a newly created alcohol commit- 
tee will determine when offences 
occur. 

® no drinking games at organized 
social functions. 


Student union representative 
Nancy Bradshaw said the proposals 
are ridiculous and urged students 
who disagreed to voice their protest 
in the form of petitions. 


Katherine Fitzgerald, a former 
residence night beer manager, said 
the rules will not prevent students 
from drinking off-campus. Many will 
not hesitate to drive their cars to the 
nearest outlet, she added. 

“Just because students can’t drink 
here doesn’t mean it’ll stop them,” 
she said. 

Fitzgerald lives in UBC residence 
which only accepts students over 19 
years of age. “We are adults and 
should be entitled to make our own 
decisions,“ she added, saying stu- 
dents in her residence are planning 
to protest. 

But student housing officials say 
some of the new restrictions are a 
response to acampus RCMP crack- 
down on liquor licences. Claiming 
most students in residence want to 
study and sleep during the week, 
housing director Mary Flores said 
the policies will be finalized after 
meetings with residence associations 
soon. 

“It’s in keeping with the law. It’s a 
responsible move, but students are 
going to have to be given opportuni- 
ties to drink in a repsonsible manner 
elsewhere on campus.” 


Olley hopes to set the federation 
back on its financial feet. 

But her face grows more as she 
remembers another problem facing 
CFS —criticism from traditional sup- 
porters of student movements about 
the federation’s purpose and direc- 
tion. Much of it has been centred on 
Olley herself. 

Many delegates at the November 
general-meeting at which she was 
elected said they felt the vote in her 
favor indicated CFS is turning con- 
servative. Said her opponent, Anne 
Travers from Guelph University: 
“(Olley’s victory) was clearly the 
result of a left-right split that went on 
for the whole conference.” 

Former Student union president 
at the University of Saskatchewan, 
Olley had a hand in the killing of the 
campus women’s directorate and 
the setting up of a committee de- 

' signed to review complaints about 
the university newspaper, the Sheaf. 

After her election, Olley said many 
people would consider her student 
council “right wing to fascist,” but 
she now maintains she is “left for 
centre.” 

“Fuck, I’m no fascist,” she said in 
a Sept. 11 interview in her cluttered 
office in Ottawa. Her face growing 

“flushed, Olley insisted she was not 
among the council members who 
objected to the directorate’s political 
nature and its abortion counselling 
service. 

Olley said the student union lock- 
ed the directorate’s doors because it 
did not provide enough services for 
women on campus and had repeat- 
edly turned away women wanting to 
become involved. _ 

“It’s unfortunate that the service 
we had to cut was awomen’s centre. 
But it had nothing to do with the 
issues people like to run on about. It 
was shut down because you could 
say, it wasn’t political enough. It 
wasn’t doing anything.” 

The U of S student union created 
areview committee of the Sheaf ina 
bid to investigate complaints, espe- 
cially from engineering students, 
about the newspaper’s off-campus 
coverage, Olley added. After the 
committee was set up, council made 
no attempt to restrict the paper’s 
funding or autonomy, she said. 

“None of my past says I’m either 
right or left wing,” she added. “I 
think some of the things that student 
council did last year and what was 
misrepresented in the student media 
should not have an impact on how 
people perceive me. | hoped it 
wouldn’t. But it obviously has.” 

The CFS chair argued she is just 
as committed to student activism as 
were the two people preceding her. 
The first CFS chair, Brenda Cété, 
led a dramatic one-week occupation 
at the Universite de Moncton ad- 
ministration building in protest of a 
massive tuition fee increase. Gra- 
ham Dowdell, the second chair, was 
also elected for his left-leaning 
stance. 

Olley pointed to a year ago when 
she drew her student council to- 
gether in a fight against a reduction 
of campus library hours. After ex- 
tensive lobbying through media 
interviews and a petition signed by 
2,000 students, the university ad- 
ministration backed off. The library 
hours cut back were reinstated with- 
in a week, she said. 

“When we talk about student 
issues, I’m certainly consistent with 
everyone else here. | would sayI’ma 
little left of centre.” 

Running her hand through her 
hair, Olley denied CFS chose her 
over Travers, a well-known student 
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CFS battles big deficit . 


activist, because the organization is” 
not willing to fight militantly for stu- 
dents’ rights. 

Although she admitted the feder- 
ation seeks out issues which only 
affect Canadian students, largely 
ignoring the plight of the country’s 
kess privileged groups, Olley said 
CFS is still committed to combining 
its lobbying efforts with more direct 
action to achieve its ends. 

Olley argued students are grow- — 
ing tired of traditional forms of pro- 
test such as demonstrations and 
occupations. They want more so- 
phisticated means of conveying their 
anger, she said. 

“We can be just as effective and 
get our message across to the gov- 
ernment by plugging up their phone 
lines instead of marching up to the 
Parliament buildings. I think activism 
is just changing in its nature.” 

Olley added the federation must 
grapple with. its financial problems 
before it can reach out to the needs 
of groups not actively involved in 
CFS. 

The organization has already stav- 
ed off some of the deficit, which was 
estimated to be nearing $96,000 in 
the spring. Olley, however, did not 
elaborate on how the debt was re- 
duced by $26,000 in such a short 
time period. 

Delegates at the May general- 
meeting vowed to stick to a financial 
plan ensuring the organization runs 
yearly surpluses for the next few 
years. Olley said if all goes according 
to plan, the deficit will eventually 
disappear. 

One cost-saving measure deleg- 
ates agreed on is the delay in hiring 
an accessibility researcher, a pos- 
ition that became vacant in June and 
will remain so until January. The 
move, however, will only save about 
$6,000 because of unforeseen costs 
such as benefits. 

Another step taken by delegates 
to save money is the decision to 
simplify the federation’s bureaucrat- 
ic structure. Central committee 
members and the CFS services 
board of directors —both of which 
ensure CFS staff follow mandates 
set at the general meeting— will be 
integrated into one executive this 
fall. Details of the amalgamation will 
be hashed out at the upcoming 
general-meeting in November. 

The move may save the feder- 
ation as much as $28,000 but Olley 
said the psoition of deputy chair, 
needed to help her coordinate the 
executive’s meetings, will probably 
eat up the savings. 

The federation will likely be bol- 
stered by unanticipated membership 
fees from campuses pledging to join, 
claims Olley. Yet CFS —which won 
only 10 of 16 referenda last year, 
losing two traditional supporters, 
Trent and Guelph Universities— 
faces six more referenda this fall, 
including Brandon University, Queen’s 
and the University of B.C. 

Olley hopes prospective members 
will be attracted to the federation’s 
campaign focusing on the failure of 
provincial governments to pass on 
the federal transfer payments aimed 
at post-secondary education. 

Applauding the campaign’s theme 
of guaranteed tied funding, Olley 
and the general-meeting delegates 
vowed to lobby the new government 
with letters and the results of a 
public opinion poll in October on 
post-secondary education. 

Olley will be personally involved in 
chatting with politicians and with her 
pragmatism and crystal ball in hand, 
CFS may well live long enough to 
see the Tory broom respond. 


by Max Wallace 
“Freedom of the press is limited to those who own one” 
—H.L. Mancken 

This year’s edition of Gazette Watch will illustrate why few, if any, 
Montrealers missed the Gazette during its recent 10-day lockout (did 
anybody notice it was gone?) It will boggle your mind to learn what 
kind of dirty tactics Gazette management used to settle the dispute so 
quickly; but I'll save that story for a later date. 

In the meantime, it will surprise many of you to learn the Gaz. acted 
somewhat less than ethically during the recent Federal Election 
campaign. Yes, that bastion of objectivity and impeccable journalism 
(Ahem!) got a bit carried away in their rush to jump on the Tory 
bandwagon and the resulting election coverage turned out to be just a 
mite biased. 

A short while into the election campaign, I was flipping through the 
pages of the second best English daily in Montreal, when who should I 
see smiling up at me from the Op-ed page but Dalton Camp? For 
those of you unfamiliar with Camp, he can best be described as a 
“Tory hack.” As an advisor to the Diefenbaker government in the 
fifties, he led the “Dump Diefenbaker” movement which successfully 
ousted the Chief as P.C. leader. Since then, he has been a syndicated 
columnist for Southam News, writing mostly about Canadian politics. 
With the election of Brian Mulroney as Conservative leader last year, 
Camp underwent a renewal of faith. He has completely dedicated 
himself since to the election of Mulroney and this summer the Toronto 
Globe and Mail accurately described him as a “Tory back-room boy”. 

Imagine my surprise, then, to see Camp’s column in the Gazette 
during the election. And it wasn’t just any old column either but, 
rather, a classic Grit-bashing diatribe worthy of Barbara Frum or 
Peter Worthington. 

Of course, I would never begrudge Camps his right to bash the 
Grits or anybody else in print. Why, I don’t even mind if the Gazette 
prints it during the campaign. But, to print the column consistently 
week after week and never once put any sort of disclaimer announ- 
cing Camp’s political affiliation...this is inexcusable. 

O.K., let’s give the Gazette the benefit of the doubt for the moment 
and assume that their failure to print a disclaimer was just an oversight 
and not a conscious effort to sway the electorate. 

That assumption immediately got shot to hell when, during the 
lockout, the paper bought radio time on several Montreal stations and 
broadcast a political endorsement of Brian Mulroney and the Tories. 
Nothing in itself wrong with that. A paper has the right to evaluate the 
candidates and endorse the person who they think is best suited for 
the job. 

But, when you put these incidents in context, it quickly becomes 
apparent what purpose the Camp columns served. They were little 
more than unpaid advertisements for the party which the Gazette 
obviously supported the whole time. Propaganda in the true sense of 
the word. 

Asked why the decision was made to run the Camp columns 
without a disclaimer, Gazette Ombudsman Clair Balfour defended his 
paper’s decision, saying he didn’t think it was unethical. 

He cited a recently published statistic which showed that the paper 
actually devoted more coverage to John Turner and the Liberals than 
to Mulroney and the Tories. 

“That shows that we weren’t blatantly favoring the P.C.s,” he said. 

What Balfour failed to mention, however, was that the person that 
came up with these statistics, David Klimek of the Gazette advertising 
department, found that the only clearly detrimental stories published 
about election candidates were about the Turner bum-patting epi- 
sode. Not only that but, as the Gazette itself quoted Klimek as saying, 
“There was an abundance of detrimental headlines concerning John 
Turner.” So much for that argument. 

Anybody who has simply stopped reading the Gazette altogether 
because it’s not worth the 35¢...renew your subscriptions: There’s 
only 12 days left till Doonesbury returns! 
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to the editors: ~ 

As an elected member of the 
Evaluation and Advisory Search 
Committee-Rector, | attended every 
meeting of the committee from its 
first to its last. Since I heard every 
word spoken by every committee 
member, I must protest against the 
inaccurate article prepared by your 
reporter Max Wallace, “Vice-Rector 
Breen on his way out” (the Link, 
Sept. 11, 1984, p.3.). At no time did 
Vice-Rector Breen indicate in any 
way that he “...was vehemently 
opposed to Kenniff...” 

Since Mr. Wallace based much of 
his story on this completely errone- 
ous assertian, it is apparent that his 
analysis is inaccurate and misleading. 
| hope that Mr. Wallace will verify his 
information in future. 


Dr. Charles L. Bertrand 
Associate Professor 
History Department 


Ed note: The phrase in question 
was a personal analysis, not a direct 
quote. I| verified this information 
with two members of the committee, 
both of whom said that Breen was 
strongly opposed to Kenniff. — MW. 


Co-presidents figure out role 
to the editors: 
In response to the Link’s concern 


with our “role in the scope of things” 
(Link, Sept. 7/84), the line in the 
CUSA Handbook should read “The 
Co-Presidents are not ONLY the 
chief spokespersons of your students’ 
association, but are in charge. We 
view this endeavour as a responsibi- 
lity and a challenge that CANNOT 
be undertaken alone. 

Could it have been a typographical 
error? A human error? Whoever is 
responsible will be whipped 10 times 
with a soggy newspaper!! 


David Baird, 
Co-President, CUSA 
Lynn Keays, 
Co-President, CUSA 


P.S.: The net cost of the Handbook 
was closer to $3000 not $12,000 
as inaccurately reported (Concor- 
dian, Sept. 19). It must have beena 
human error. 


Quebec basketball a farce 
to the editors: _ 

Prior to the Olympics, basketball 
players — girls and boys — were not 
thinking about playing for Canada’s 
national team, like they do in the 
States. Canada’s girls’ team is a 
farce. They don’t have.a guard with 
experience to bring the ball up the 
floor. This is sad, because they had 


many years to groom some, the best 
guard they have is Elizabeth Silcott 
who is the Douglas Hospital. This 
was Canadas one two punch, Silcott 
and Sylvia Sweeney. 

The girls used excuses like “we 
were not aggressive enough”. In one 
game the guards made 19 turnovers, 
while the opposition committed 10 
between the whole team. Coach 
Don M¢Rae said after they lost that 
“the team was not inspired”. If you 
don’t play aggressive and get in- 
spired at the world series of amateur 
sports — the Olympics — when do 
you do it? , 

Wayman Teasdale of the US Ol- 
ympic team said “playing against 
Canada was like playing against a 
college team.” Translated, this was 
not an Olympic team. 

Elie Pasquale, the guard for Can- 
ada, is a basic passer and dribbler. 
He has no jump shot, he’s not built 
strong and he cannot penetrate, 
also he cannot jump. | have three 
players that have a 40 and 42 inch 
vertical, built Strong, can penetrate 
and pass, but they are BLACK. 
Canada gets lots of charging fouls, 
because when they dribble up the 
court and they are challenged, they 
try to keep going, instead of pulling 
up, take the shot or pass. They get 

Continued on page 10 


Comment 


Running for Central Americans 


by Wayne Hiltz 

Four years ago a handful of people 
decided to run in solidarity with the 
people of El Salvador. Running in 
the Montreal Marathon, they collect- 
ed pledges and sent the funds to 
health, educational and agricultural 
projects in the guerrilla-controlled 
liberated zones. This handful of 
persons have inspried more than 
250 runners in the past three years 
to do likewise. Supported by a large 
orgaization of volunteers, they nave 
collected more than $80,000 in 
Quebec alone for El Salvador. 

When the Montreal Marathon 
begins on Sunday, September 23, 
more than 80 persons will be running 
for the people of El Salvador and 
Central America. This widening of 
support recognizes the efforts of 
other Central Americans who want 
to control their own lives and future 
in opposition to small selfish elites 
and a brutal military. In Nicaragua, 
enormous strides have been made 
in land reform, literacy and health 
since the overthrow of the Smoza 
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dynasty and the arrival to power of 
the Sandinistas in 1979. For the first 
time in centuries in Guatemala, the 
exploited indigenous majority are 
speaking up and demanding social 
justice. For the last four years, many 
Quebecers have run to support the 
courage of the people of El Salvador 
in regaining their freedom. It is to 
advance this hope everywhere that 
80 persons will run in solidarity with 
the people of Central America. 

The collected funds will be sent to 
various projects in Central America. 
60% will go to El Salvador for mobile 
medical clinics. The money will be 
sent, through a Canadian humani- 
tarian organization, to CORPRO- 
SAL (Committee of Health Profes- 
sionals of El Salvador). These doc- 
tors and nurses are offering their 
care and knowledge in the liberated 
zones and battle areas. 15% will go 
to Nicaragua to set up an educational 
village for groups of 50. peasants. 
During week-long trips they will learn 
to read and write and to experiment 
with new farming techniques. The 
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funds will be sent directly by Quebec 
work brigades which will be going to 
Nicaragua this fall and winter. 15% 
will go to Guatemalan refugees in 
southern Mexico. The money will be 
sent directly by individuals travelling 
there this winter. Severe army 
repression has forced over 100,000 
Guatemalans to flee to Mexico where 
they live in overcrowded camps with 
insufficient food. The projects will 
try to develop their food self-suf- 
ficiency. The remaining 10% will go 
to the Quebec Network of Commit- 
tees in Solidarity with Central 
America to support its efforts at 
sensitizing the Quebec public. 


There are several ways in which 
one can show support for the peoples 
of Central America: 1) Run and 
collect pledges (one is not obliged to 
complete the 42 kilometers); 2) Help 
in organizational tasks; 3) Collect 
pledges in the name of a runner; 4) 
Make a pledge to a runner. If you 
wish to do one or more of the above, 
phone Wayne at 488-8609. 
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VOYAGE ANALYST 


RREEKKKKRKKKKKKEK 


An opportunity exists for a person to train as a voyage analyst with a 
small firm of marine consultants located on Nuns’ Island. 

The applicant should be educated to degree standard, be comfortable 
with mathematics and have sound written and spoken English. An 
interest in world geography and international matters would also be 
appropriate. The position does not require experiences as full training 
will be given over a period of about 2 years. 


In the initial stages there will be a considerable amount of typing, telex 
and general office work. 


Those interested should send their resumes to the following address to 
arrive not later than Sept. 28th -: 


MARINCOM INTERNATIONAL SYSTEMS LTD. 
C.P. 248 NUN’S ISLAND, QUE. HSE 2J9 


Continued from page 2 


For sale: 10,000 different original 
movie posters. Catalogue $2.00. 
Mnemonics Itd., Dept''C” #9, 3600 
21 St. N.E., Calgary, Alta. T2E 6V6.” 


“Professional typing, proof-read- 
ing.” A-N Typing Services — day- 
time 482-91 24, evenings 381-2818. 


Metropolitan News, 1248 Peel 
Street, newspapers, magazines, 
fashion magazines from all over 
the world. Needs help, apply in 
person. 


Singing lessons (technique, 
breathing, interpretation), 
sightseeing. Experienced bilin- 
gual teacher. Reasonable 
rates, near McGill. Call even- 
ings or weekends 844-9633 
Marie. 


VOLUNTEERS INVITED 


TO SERVE ON 


CUSA JUDICIAL BOARD 


If you are: 


e A student in good standing 

e Honest and fair minded 

e Aware that you have a sense of justice 

® Can contribute approximately six hours 
weekly in service to your student community 


..we would like to meet you. There are present- 
ly two vacancies to be filled. Kindly inquire up 
to September 25th at either CUSA office: 


Loyola 
6931 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Tel.: 482-9280 


Martin Ranalli 
Chairperson 
Judicial Board 


Sir George 


1455 de Maisonneuve Blvd. W. 


Tel.: 879-4500 


APPLICATIONS ARE NOW BEING RECEIVED FOR 


RETURNING OFFICERS 
AND POLL CLERKS 


TO WORK STUDENT ELECTIONS 


RETURNING OFFICERS SHOULD HAVE SOME EXPERIENCE, HOWEVER LIMITED, OR AT LEAST 
HAVE A CLEAR UNDERSTANDING OF THE PRINCIPLES OF DEMOCRATIC ELECTIONS. RETURN- 


ING OFFICERS RECEIVE HONORARIUMS. 
POLL CLERKS WILL BE TRAINED. THEY ARE PAID BY THE HOUR 


ALL ELECTORAL STAFF MUST PROMISE TO PERFORM THEIR DUTIES IMPARTIALLY, FAIRLY, 


DEMOCRATICALLY AND IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE ELECTORAL REGULATIONS. 


APPLICATIONS CAN BE OBTAINED UNTIL SEPTEMBER 26, 1984 FROM THE SECRETARY AT| 


EITHER CUSA OFFICE: 


SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS 
1455 DE MAISONNEUVE WEST, RM. H-639 
TEL: 879-4500 


MARTIN RANALLI 
CHAIRPERSON 
JUDICIAL BOARD 


LOYOLA 
6391 SHERBROOKE WEST 
TEL: 482-9200 


Singing lessons: Professional 
vocal teacher, bilingual, giving 
vocal technique, breathin 
exercises, popular and classi- 
cal repertoire, ‘plophes and 
advanced. Call 483-4860. 


Ride wanted to Ottawa on week- 
ends. Will share cost and or driving. 
Call after 9 p.m. 486-0978. 


Jennifer Walton. | need your smile 
toleam yourlanguage. Call French 
Connection 389-2489. In a Chou- 
ette restaurant a table is ready for 
us. 


Typing: theses, reports, manu- 
scripts, etc. 16 years experience in 
both languages, rapid service, 
work done on IBM. $1.50 double 
spaced. Mrs. Paulette Vigneault, 
410 mins. walk to McGill. 288-9638. 


Students special - shampoo, hair 
cut, and blow dry for only. Men 
$10, women $20. Call Richard for 
appointment. 842-1 847.1424 Cres- 
cent. 


Apple Il and compatible compu- 
ter system forrent $110.00 monthly. 
Barely used 16K TRS-80 computer 
$100.00. Metal desk with chair 
$12.00. 685-2103, 681-5160. 


Typing - fast - accurate 95¢ per 
page. 486-0301. 


Immediately large room in brand 
new condominium. (15'x18’), pri- 
vate bathroom, private patio. 
(12’x12’). Access to entire condo 
fully furnished. 5 minutes from 
Concordia. Price $250.00 alll inclu- 
Sive. 288-9638 Pauline, 849-9204, 
765-9804. 


Typing. Professional punctual reli- 
able - all student and faculty 
papers in English, French, Spanish 
- on IBM Selectric Ill - Downtown 
near Sherbrooke - 849-9708 before 
8 p.m. (try weekends too). 


Professional drafting table, 
mechanical arm & chair, worth 
$1500, excellent condition, accept 
best offer. Weekdays 989-9387. 


All local moves done quickly and 
carefully by student with large 
closed truck. Fully equipped, rea- 
sonable rates. Call Stéphane, 288- 
8005. 


$145.00/month for your % of 412 
apartment. 6058 Sherbrooke Ouest 
*7 near Loyola and Vendome 
Metro. Female non-smoker prefer- 
red. 482-1189 Jenny. 


Information Sheet 
Commerce Students 


© What career opportunities are available to you in the future? 

® Are you being educated with the necessary skills to take advantage 
of these opportunities? 

© What qualities are companies looking for in you? 


Addressing these issues will be: 


1) Dr. Steven H. Appelbaum 


Dean, Faculty of Commerce and Administration 


2) Dr. K.C. Dhawan 


Associate Professor, International Business 


3) Mr. Ali Farhoomand 


Assistant Professor, Data Processing 


Seminar Topic: “emercina TRENDS IN BUSINESS” 


Date: Thursday, September 20, 1984 
Time: 2:00 - 4:00 p.m. 
Place: H-420 


REFRESHMENTS WILL BE SERVED 
ADMISSION - FREE 
the Commerce Student Association 


Welcome 
to Miller time 


SS a A 
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Lorraine Segato up close. 


Pope Skewers Bud Rock 


by Karen Herland 

It was the Pope’s fault. 

Well, not exactly, but last Friday’s 
Bud Rock could have started on 
time if the sound equipment hadn’t 
been stuck on a broken-down truck 
between Moncton, where the Pope 
used it, and the Loyola Rink, where 
Seven Sisters, the Parachute 
Club and some 2,000 spectators 
needed it. 

The truck break-down meant the 
sound equipment was five hours late 
getting to Loyola. This naturally 
backed up the sound-checks and 
the concert itself. Even so, Mary 
Latella, who booked Seven Sisters, 
pointed out that the show itself was 
only delayed by an hour or so. 

This was small comfort to the 
people locked outside on one of the 
first cold nights of the Fall. 

Although the event was called for 
8 p.m., delays left ticket-holders 
standing outside the doors until 
nearly 9. Even then, people were let 
in slowly to avoid a bottleneck inside. 
Some people didn’t even see the 
rink until 10 p.m. 

Students left outside didn’t miss 
much. Seven Sisters started their 
set at 10:30 and the headliners 
weren’t on stage until midnight. 

Terry Fenwick, C.O.P. Chairper- 
son, said that the delay was not that 
unexpected. “People were in at 9 
and had to wait until 10:30, that’s 
nothing new. 

“The Bud Rock is not meant to be 
a show where you’re in at 8 and out 
by 10,” he said. 

“It’s a risk you take when you go 


to see a show,” said Latella, “great, 
Pll be quoted on that.” (She was.) 

The much awaited sound equip- 
ment turned out to be the low point 
of evening. The Seven Sisters were 
almost completely incoherent to 
people in the bleachers. 

The Parachute Club, although 
they put on an energetic perform- 
ance, had to sacrifice their voices to 
the music. This was unfortunate for 
one of the very few Canadian bands 
with excellent lyrics. The instruments 
drowned out the vocals and the 
poor acoustics bounced the sound 
all over the place. 

Although organizers knew that 
the equipment would be delayed, 
there was no way to make alternative 
arrangements on such short notice. 

Latella said that had the show 
been held in the Campus Centre, for 
a smaller audience, the delay would 
not have.been considered sucha big 
deal. The event was held in the rink 
because that is where Bud Rocks 
are traditionally held, and a smaller 
venue would have meant steeper 
ticket prices. 

Both Fenwick and Latella admitted 
that there had been complaints about 
the delay. No one had their $4.50 
admission refunded because accord- 
ing to Latella, “people stayed to see 
the show.” 

And even with the complaints, 
Latella thought the evening went 
well. 

“It depends on how you judge 
success, | think it was, most people 
liked it,” he said. 


Janet Jackson’s New ‘Project’ 


by Merrill Denison 

Living in the shadow of a sibling- 
made-good is a tricky affair — diff- 
icult enough if the said sibling is 
merely an orthodontist or a real 
estate developer, extremely treach- 
erous if he or she turns out to be a 
superstar of some magnitude. 

The pressure to follow the path to 
success, glory and big bucks em- 
blazoned by an international sens- 
ation is almost ineluctable, nay, just 
about genetic. Yet at the same time, 
the path is lined with unrelenting 
cynics who may wish to insist that 
one maintain some semblance of 
individuality or make unfeeling re- 
marks about cashing in. 

Consider then the sizable dilemma 
which faced Janet Jackson at the 
tender age of nineteen. How could 


NICMEA! 
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she make the most of her own 
unique assets while respecting her 
just-about-genetic compulsion to 
turn brother Michael’s notoriety to 
practical account? Potential seismic 
shocks were averted when Janet 
decided to record her own album. 

The album (or ‘project’ as Janet 
tellingly terms it) respects both the 
talents and limitations of the artist. 
Janet’s assets are exhibited to per- 
fection on Dream Street. 

First among these is her knack for 
colour co-ordination. A quick glance 
at the album cover reveals her at- 
tention to this aspect of present- 
ation. Her eye-makeup, flawlessly 
applied, matches the colour of her 
jacket while her lipstick is of the 
same shade as the Gyro scooter on 
which she is mounted. 


Further demonstrations of this 
ability can be noted in the photos 
which grace the record sleeve. Her 
poreless complexion is also in evid- 
ence. Nary a pore appears in any of 
the virtually life-like representations 
of Janet on either cover or sleeve. 

True to the Jackson tradition, 
Janet, of course, includes an album 
with this package. Graciously she 
manages to avoid any unnecessary 
comparisons with her brother by 
almost absenting herself from the 
proceedings. 

Throughout she is a model of self- 
effacement. Seldom does her voice 
actually manifest itself. Rather a bevy 


_. of synthesisers and back-up vocal- 


ists are arranged in such a way that 
Janet’s lead vocal can blend noise- 
lessly into the surroundings. 

Perverse listeners who fiddle with 
the volume knobs may on occasion 
hear Janet surface with an uh-uh, a 
yip or a pant but she has resolutely 
refused to cast herself in the strident 
mould. Search in vain for attention- 
grabbing, listen-to-me vocal pyro- 
technics. 


Janet’s modesty compels her to 


keep her voice well-hidden, swathed, 
as it were, in a thousand pounds of 
wet gauze. She refuses to allow a 
trace of it to distract the listener 
from the technological marvel of 
mechanically reproduced sound. 

Cynics will not, of course, be 
silenced by this effort. Yet record 
buyers who care about good pack- 
aging and have been searching for 
tally unobstrusive sound will thank 
Janet Jackson for having the good 
sense to pursue this album..er..pro- 
ject to completion. 


Those who managed to wait out the two hour delay did finally get 


to see Parachute Club in action. 


A Mood Trip with Fripp, 
DeYoung’s too young... 


by Rushdi Qatramiz 

Ever try to grab a silk scarf that’s 
blowing in the wind? Well, that’s the 
feeling you might get when listening 
to bewitched, the latest effort by 
Robert Fripp, a collaboration with 
Andy Summers of the Police. 

The album is totally instrumental, 
except for what sounds like “Hare 
Krishna”, repeated over and over on 


’ the title track. You might find your- 


self floating in a sea of wafting music, 
trying to grasp on to something you 
can relate to, but each time you 
come close, it just slips away from 
you. It sounds like the soundtrack 
for a movie about a quiche and wine 
party for mellow androids. 

The music is low key, cold and 
ultimately inaccessible and alien- 
ating. 

However, the craft of the artists 
cannot be denied. The songs all 
seem to blend together in one dark, 
cloudy wave of sustained melodies. 
The album is slick, clean where it 
should be and atmospheric every- 
where else. 

Side one consists of three songs(?) 
and is quite weak. However, great 
fun can be had in-trying to dissect 
the musical symbolism behind “What 
kind of man reads Playboy?”. The 
song is over eleven minutes long. 

Hint for analysis; look for slick- 
ness- heartbeats, crying seals and 


metropolitain scenes reproduced by 
the guitar. 

“Parade”, also on side one, brings 
visions of blond men in yellow jump- 
suits, dancing across the record. | 
guess it’s pretty hard to change your 
sound totally once you become a 
superstar. 

The seven songs on side two area 
definite improvement over side one. 
Although they are almost as in- 
accessible, the tempo picks up. 

This album, as are most of Fripp’s 
albums, is an experiment in sounds 
and how certain sensations can be 
conveyed to the audience. These 
experiments aren’t always success- 
ful but are usually at least interest- 
ing. 

One of the successful bits on side 
two is “Maquillage”. The name and 
the sound gives you an almost tang- 
ible oriental mime image. It’s some- 
what similar to Japanese Kabuki 
music but with a slight hint of a 
Spanish serenade entering briefly 
midway through the song. 

Another success is “Train”, in 
which the listener is taken on a 
musical journey through imaginary 
hills and trees on an equally imagin- 
ary train. In keeping with the theme 
of the album, it’s all in dark, eery, 

foggy, soft focus rythmical fluidity 
with an underlying tension that fore- 


Continued on page 9 
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“Me and my friends, we had 
a dream once, life was going to be 
a great adventure, and we were 
going to be the heroes.”’ 


The dream is alive in the... 


— WINDY CITY 


ics} THEATRICAL FILMS Presents WINDY CITY 
Starring JOHN SHEA * KATE CAPSHAW + JOSH MOSTEL 
Music by JACK NITZSCHE Produced by ALAN GREISMAN 
Written and Directed by ARMYAN BERNSTEIN 


DISTRIBUTED BY Mage et td 
A WARNER COMMUNICATIONS ( 
1984 Warnes Bros ine At ape Reser vec 


r 


» |_RESTRICTED 2S 5 
R UNDER 17 REQUIRES ACCOMPANYING 


PARENT OR ADULT GUARDIAN 


OPENS SEPTEMBER 21st AT 


THE LOEWS THEATRE 


a le eg ta he leet 


MEXICAN FOOD 
COMPLETE 
MEALS FROM 
3.15 


ALSO SERVING VEGETARIAN DISHES 
HAPPY HOUR 


4 p.m. - 7 p.m. 
prices starting from $1.49 


CUSTOMER COMMENTS 


Burritos were deliciously fresh and the spices (coriander, peppers, 
cimin, oregano, etc.) were perfectly blended. 
Bob Leblanc - Montréal 


i) > al 
Lf 
Would you believe 7 days a week Happy Hour for 3 hours a day and f S 


free Hors-d’Oeuvres : 1 


Donald Ashton, San Diego, California : Food teat | po 


1425 Stanley 288-3090 | this coupon ti 


Rees sem con sa SS 
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Education may be 
newest battleground 


EDMONTON(CUP)—Education 
may replace health care and energy 
as the next major issue of confront- 
ation between the federal and prov- 
incial governments, says one federal 
worker. ; 

Marc Arnal, Secretary of State 
Prairie Regional Director, told del- 
egates at a recent International 
Youth Year conference that the 
federal government is very con- 
cerned about the erosion of the right 
to post-secondary education. He 
said the situation is so “volatile” and 
such a “significant political issue” 
that federal officials are looking for 
constitutional ways to intervene in 
educational jurisdiction. 

The situation is currently at a 
constitutional impasse since the fed- 
eral government provides the major- 
ity of funding for post-secondary 
education while the provinces are 
solely responsible for education ad- 
ministration. 


The governments and university 
administrators have used enrollment 
increases as a scapegoat for their 
lack of appropriate funding to post- 
secondary education, said confer- 
ence participants Floyd Hodgins and 
Donna Kassian. 

The two, both student council 
representatives at the University of 
Alberta, placed the blame for de- 
creasing funding and accessibility 
squarely on the shoulders of the 
provincial government. 


“The Alberta government refuses 
to adequately fund post-secondary 
institutions even though they pro- 
portedly view education as an im- 
portant part of the future,” said 
Kassian. “Rather than regard the 
increase in enrollment as positive in 
terms of reaching out for the future, 
they consider it to be a problem, and 
at best, something that will pass 
away. The problem will not dis- 
appear. Those people who will be 
refused entrance into universities 
and colleges will appear in UIC line- 
ups, welfare statistics, and in the 
unidentified masses who fall victim 
to the present government’s inad- 
equate social and economic poli- 
cies...Is not one year of University 
more constructive in terms of hu- 
man energy and creativity than re- 
maining on welfare for one year?” 

Possibly the most disturbing as- 
pect of the cutbacks mentality, she 
added, “is that they (cutbacks) are 
the result of financial expediency 
rather than the conscientious im- 
plementation of a democratically de- 
bated policy.” 

Both Hodgins and Kassian called 
for a National Education Policy to 
come out of the federal government 
addressing such problems as educ- 
ation cutbacks, university access- 
ibility and high student debt loads. 

Fewer than 10 per cent of Can- 
adians now have university degrees, 
compared with 20 per cent of Amer- 
icans and 40 per cent of Europeans. 


AUDIO TAPE 
DUPLICATION 


For fast and regular speed duplication and dubbing of 
tapes not protected by copyright, come by the Language 


Lab (H-527) daily between 9:00 and 21:00 


NFL FOOTBALL 
DENVER BRONCOS vs. DETROIT LIONS 


Bus excursion to Detroit’s Silverdome Stadium 
(long weekend of October 5-8) 


includes: 
Hotel: 2 nights (4/rm.) City tour: Detroit 
Bus and CN Tower 
Ticket Beer on the Bus 
Bus leaves 
Metro Longueuil 


$1 25 .00/ prepaid 


Canadian 


RES: 1-773-3613 


FOREIGN SERVICE 
EXAM PREP SEMINARS 


Offered CANADA-WIDE: SEPT. 22-OCT. 12 


$110.00 (Tax Deductible) 


Small Classes Personal Attention 
Experienced Instructor 


For Information, Registration Package 


CALL TOLL-FREE 
MON. - FRI. 10:00 - 5:00 E D T 
1-800-267-8289 | 1-800-267-2931 

Alta., Sask., Ont., Que., N.S., 


Man., N.W. Ont., N.B., P.E.1., Nfld. 
B.C. (112-800-) 


Ottawa/ Hull Residents only: 232-3497 


by Molly Shinhat 

Ray. Benegal. Sen. Shankar. The 
names undoubtedly sound unfamiliar 
to most of us, but the poignant 
themes dealt wiuth in their filuums 
know no cultural boundaries. Films 
by these and other Indian directors 
are being presented in what Serge 
Losiqué, the project director, de- 
scribes as a major “panorama on 
‘India as seen through its cinema’ ”. 

Since the beginning of July, films 
-made in Hindi, Telegu, Bengali, Urdu 
and several other languages have 
flickered on the screen of the Mon- 
treal Conservatory of Cinemato- 
graphic Art, located in Concordia’s 
H-110. 

For those like myself, who were 
unaware of the existence of such 
film, this panorama was more thana 
pleasant shock. Instead of the usual 
celluoid.served up by Bombay pro- 
ducers and directors (boy- meets 
girl, boy gets girl) — where the only 
variations from film to film are how 
he does it, who the stars are, and at 
the end of the final melodramatic 
sequence how many kleenex one 
has gone through — the viewer’s 
regular diet of commercial slop is 
changed to one of films that go 
beyond mere sensory stimulation. 

A marvelous example would be 
Ghattashraddha (The Ritual, 1977) 
directed by Girish Kasaravali. The 
film explores the fate of an impres- 
sionable young widow, Yamanakka, 
who submits to the advances of the 
village school teacher. After becom- 
ing pregnant by him, she attempts 
suicide but is thwarted, only to com- 
ply with the teacher’s wish that she 
have an abortion. All this is shown 
through the eyes of Nani, a small 
innocent boy who studies under 
Yamanakka’s father and who lives 
with them. : 

While the teacher quietly skips 
away to another village after the 
abortion, it is Yamanakka who alone 
suffers the condemnation that trad- 
itional Hindu society confers upon 
her. Cinematographer S. Ramachan- 
dra’s frequent use of tight close-ups 


breaks down the notion of each 
actor being “typical” of all other 
people in that particular social state. 
They force the viewer to confront 
the entire gamut of emotional states 
that each character passes through. 
To show pain and grief close up is to, 
in this case, elicit the viewer’s sym- 
pathy. 

Twenty or thirty years ago, films 
that dealt with such sensitive issues 
were not looked upon with approval 
by the Indian government, especially 
when they were to receive foreign 
distribution. According to the gov- 
ernment, the films did not present 
“wholesome” images of Indian soci- 
ety. 

The 1952 Central Board of Film 
Censors listed “excessively passion- 
ate love scenes, indelicate sexual 
situations, unnecessary exhibition 
of feminine underclothing, indecor- 
ous dancing, realistic horrors of war- 
fare, exploitation of tragic incidents 
of war, blackmail associated with 


India is not the land of 
mega-buck movie budgets... 


immorality, intimate biological stu- 
dies, gross travesties of the admin- 
istration of justice, material likely to 
promote disaffection or resistance 
to Government,” and doubtless 
there are others, as being likely prey 
for the censors’ scissors. 

People looking for Indian versions 
of Raiders or Star Wars in this series 
will undoubtedly be disappointed. 
To perpetuate the notion of Indian 
being a “poor” country is foolish and 
superficial, but India definitely is not 
the land of mega-buck movie bud- 
gets on the scale that America or 
Canada is. 

The audiences these films cater to 
is radically different from the norm. 
Most of the films featured are highly 
indigenous. This does not mean that 
they lack universal appeal, only that 
they sometimes receive limited dis- 
tribution in India. For example, since 
all of Satyajit Ray’s films are in 
Bengali and about Bengal, they can 


only be understood by about ten per 
cent of the Indian population, most 
of whom are in Bengal. At this time, 
subtitling in other Indian languages 
is futile because of the incidence of 
illiteracy. All these factors, however, 
seem to have had little or no effect 
on Ray’s success. 

The themes Ray interprets are 
typical of those taken up by other 
Indian directors. Most of the issues 
dealt with revolve around conflict 
and change present in India today: 
Westernization, sex, poverty, tech- 


...likely prey for the censor’s 
Scissors. 


nology, corruption, religion and roles. 
Charulata, (The Lonely Wife, 1964) 
deals with the inner conflict of a 


A Smellfungus Discusses New Music 


Continued from page 7 

tells an unpleasant future or some- 
thing of that nature...I guess it’s not 
all that clear. 

Two of the failures are “Tribe”, 
which is totally uninteresting and 
unexperimentative, and “Guide” 
which lost me halfway through the 
song. 

The album as a whole is highly 
repetitive (monodrone?) and unin- 
spiring. It is mainly for background 
filler or for mellow mind altered 
evenings. Definitely not for general 
consumption. Think before you buy. 


eee 

Styx and Stones may break my 
bones but Dennis doesn’t interest 
me. Dennis DeYoung, lead singer 
for Styx, has decided that what the 
world needs is another solo album 
and so has released one entitled 
“Desert Moon”. 

Perhaps Dennis is right, maybe 


the world does need another solo’ 


album — however the world didn’t 
need one from him. 

The first thing that one notices 
about the album is the picture of 
DeYoung, looking oh-so-serious and 
mature, on the cover. This inno way 


ee Oe ee ee 


What we get, instead, is a slow 
uneventful cruise through DeYoung’s 
second adolescence. One example 
is Boys will Be Boys in which De- 
Young does his Peter Pan impers- 
onation by chanting, “Hell, I don’t 
wanna grow up and be a man/I 
wanna stay as young just as longas! 


” 


can. 
The tune really is a “Summer is 


here” song but I guess there was a 
delay in releasing the album. This 
song is DeYoung’s bitter lament for 
his lost youth but if this is what he 
was like when he was young, then 
Dennis was a very boring kid. 

There was one song on the album 
that did grab my attention but | 
-ouldn’t quite figure out why. It 
starts out with eight verses of “Grav- 
ity keeps pulling me down.” and 
goes on with even more lines like, 
“Yes its that gravity — it keeps 
pulling me down.” The best line of 
the song however is “I know my 
nose will bleed ‘cause gravity don’t 
sleep,” when singing about climbing 
Mount Everest. Too much. 

I later realized that what made the 
song so interesting was that it sound- 
ed exactly like ABBA. | guess after 
“Domo origato, Mr. Roboto” this 
was to be expected. 
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A Look at India through Indian Eye 


woman who has essentially been 
ignored by her husband, Bhupati. 
Bhupati invites a cousin to stay with 
them to encourage Charulata to 
write, since he is vaguely aware of 
her potential talent. The situation 
becomes painfully complicated when 

The only two songs that are even 
listenable are “Suspicious” and “De- 
sert Moon”. The former is a jazzy 
melodic piece that features DeYoung 
trying to be Joe Jackson, trying to 
be Miles Davis. It works on a very 
basic level but do not read the lyrics 
or the effect will totally fall apart. 

“Desert Moon” on the other hand, 
is helped rather than hindered by 
the lyrics. Its a story of a love lost 
and remembered. It comes out more 
like Casablanca-meets-Son-of-Beach- 
Blanket-bingo, but it’s probably the 
best track anyway. 

Overall, the album is an exercise 
in ego, sort of a “If Phil Collins can 
do one, why can’t I? album. Perhaps 
DeYoung should go back to Styx 
because he is just too young to go 
out on his own. 

Charulata falls in love with her hus- 
band’s cousin. 

Like the Italian neo-realists, Ray 
tries not to use “star” actors, studio 
set-ups and synthetic lighting ar- 
rangements. The photography de- 
monstrates a sophisticated visual 
sense, particularly a sequence in 
which Charulata, using binoculars, 
watches through several, different 


S 


windows while neighbours pass her 
house. 

Unfortunately, not all of the films 
can be described in such flowing 
terms. Chokh, (The Eve, 1982) di- 
rected by Utpalendu Chakraborty, 
features such sexist dialogue as “go 
back to your home then and weep 
like a woman.” Even though Maya 
Darpan (1972) directed by Kumar 
Shahani traces the dull routine of 
the daughter of a widow, the film 
plods on for too long. The audience 
realizes that the director is trying to 
make them go through the frus- 


‘tration that she is experiencing, but 


the frustration is too much for the 
audience. At the end of the screen- 
ing I saw, the audience let out an 
agonized sigh, glad it was finally over 
but frustrated that nothing really 
happened. Ray’s The Adversary suf- 
fers from a similar type of problem 
but not quite to the same extreme. 

The panorama’s strength lies in 
the fact that it allows a Western 
audience to see how Indians see 
Indians, Indian society and Indian 
problems. Though these films, the 
unenlightened will learn that India 
has a lot more to offer than snap- 
shots of starving children for CARE 
ads and exotic tales of the exploits of 
wealthy Maharajas and Maharanis. 

The series continues until the end 
of the month. Programs are avail- 
able on the ground floor of the Hall 
Building. 
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EVELYN ABRAMOWICZ, BA. M.A. 
PSYCHOLOGIST 


SPECIALIZING ®Social Anxiety ® Tension, Migraine 


*Stress Management _—e Insomnia Headaches 
Phobias, Panic Attacks eDepression _ ® Relaxation 


Ti . . 
7400 SHERBROOKE ST. WEST, SUITE *102 raining 
(1 BLOCK WEST OF LOYOLA) 488-4732 _ By App'nt. 


MCAT - LSAT 
GMAT - DAT 


Preparation courses 
in 
Montréal 
(514) 287-1896 


Toronto 
(416) 967-4733 


STANLEY H. KAPLAN 
EDUCATIONAL CENTER 


WHEN YOU LOOK FOR A FUTON 
LOOK FOR LONG-LASTING COMFORT 


‘LA FUTONNERIE 


boutique atelier 


© PRE-COMPRESSED COTTON FELT 
© 18 STITCHES ON DOUBLE 

AND QUEEN SIZE 
e SUPERIOR QUALITY 


ANNUAL STUDENT SALE 
UNTIL SEPTEMBER 29TH 


MAPLE SOFA 
FUTON BEDFRAME_ THE SET 
105 129 234 
DOUBLE 130 149 279 


QUEEN 150 169 319 
3575 ST-LAURENT 6TH FLOOR SUITE 605 
(CORNER PRINCE ARTHUR) PHONE NUMBER: 844-6210 


SINGLE 


STUDENTS! 
BREAK AT 


BAR ROCK 
1419 Drummond Street 


(next door to Norris Hall) 


NOW OPEN FROM 2 PM 


Super Prices 

Ha Hours 2 pm-9pm 
(Barr's 49) P P 
(Shots 2.49) 

2 Floors 

2 Giant Screens 

Continuous Sports 

and Rock Videos 


DROP BY MONDAYS TO FRIDAYS 


Continued from page 5 
Canada cannot play defense, they 


don’t attack on defense like the US. 


team. Canada’s excuse was we were 
not intense enough, or were tight. 
This is a joke. The quickest player 
on the Canadian team is Tony 
Simms. Why didn’t Canada have 
him on the fast Break, because Can- 
ada cannot play man to man, and 
when they play zone they don’t play 
strong defense. Canada does not 
have zone busters, guards that can 
swish from 15 feet. 

In Montreal there is no place a 


, player can practice every day like 


Electrolyste 


Virginie Michaud Makonnen 


the US. We have no coaching. The 
Westend Sports Association has to 
conduct clinics with the best teach- 
ers from the US, the Government 
should be doing this. The Quebec 
basketball federation has a $136,000 
budget and a basketball team. The 
players from the Westend program 
can beat the Quebec team by 20 


‘ points. 


Pat Ewing of the US team gave 
Jay Triano a forearm on his jaw, 
after this Canada was playing like 
they were intimidated, and they 
were. In the Yugoslavia game some 
guy scored 37 points, Canada should 


27 ans d’experience médicale 


528 Champagneur 


Tel. 279-8683 


Outremont 


(prés de cinéma Outremont) 


GUY METRO STYLIST 


DOWNSTAIRS IN THE METRO 


EN BAS DANS LE METRO 


Wash, Cut & Blowdry 
Men $12 


a Women $17 


Nancy, Christine, Gigi, Sylvia 
Call for appointment 


1455 Guy 
932-5132 


ENGLISH SKILLS STUDY AREA 


Drop in Monday to Thursday 2:00-6:00 p.m. 
in H-523. Monitor to assist you. 
Tape materials, workbooks, TOEFL practice, 
Computer-Assisted Language Learning 
All students welcome - No Charge. 


have denied him the ball — you 
cannot shoot of you do not have the 
ball — and when he did have the ball 
force him to shoot to throw his 
timing off. If this guy, Drazen Dali- 
pagic is so great why didn’t he blow 
out the US team? 

Canada has a sports psychologist 
sitting on their bench, they should 
have had Peter “Doc” Ryan; coach 
at Dalhousie, who worked with the 
players and knows basketball, was 
he not there because he is BLACK? 

Canada does not have a player on 
the mens team that can shake and 
bake, a player that will make the 
opposition crazy, a player who can 
keep you in the game, this is em- 
barassing, and this is because Can- 
ada has a farce of a basketball 
program. 

Some people will say, Canada is 
fourth in the world. We should be 
second in the world and competitive 
with the United Satates, because we 


live across the street. 


Canada will never win a Gold, 
Bronze or Silver at the- Olympics 
unless they start a grass roots pro- 
gram across Canada. Jack Donahue 
should be going across Canada talk- 
ing with high school and college 
coaches. Once a year there should 
be aclinic for high school and college 
coaches, conducted by top teachers 
from the United States. Ex pro play- 
ers like Dean Mememger, Nate Ar- 
chibald, college coaches like George 
Raveling asst. coach for the. US 
Olympic team and presently coach 
at U of Iowa. John Thompson ex 
Boston Celtic, backup to Bill Russell 
presently coach at Georgetown, 
players look up to these people and 
will listen to them, because they 
know what they are talking about. 

But all this will not happen, be- 
cause the people who run Canadas 
basketball program will not admit 
that they are incompetent and racist, 
which is the reason why | refuse to 
allow any players from the Westend 
program get involved with the Que- 
bec Basketball Federation and the 
national program. The players do 
not lose, the province and country 
lose. Bob White 

Administrator of Recreation 
and Cultural Affairs 
Westend Sports Association 
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...adecision makers 
at their best 


Date: 
September 24, 1984 


Location: 
Concordia University 
Hall Building Mezzanine 


Sports 


Big 4 Return? 


WATERLOO(CUP) — Four of Can- 
ada’s oldest universities want to 
score financial points by reviving 
traditional football rivalries. 

McGill, Queen’s, Western and the 
University of Toronto want to re- 
establish the Big Four football con- 
ference which existed until the mid- 
1960s and often outdrew Canadian 
Football League games in attend- 
ance. 

McGill’s athletic director Robert 
Dubeau says the idea suits the four 
schools they have similar philoso- 
phies on college athletics and like- 
sized varsity programmes. Each has 
at least 32 teams. 

The change would allow players 
to spend more time on academic 
pursuits instead of athletics, he says. 
The season would be shorter and 
travel lighter, he added, saying travel 
costs wold also decline. But Dubeau 
downplayed potential financial gains 


CONCORDIA 
UNIVERSITY 


from the new league. 

G.W. Chapman, U of T athletics 
director, says he wants problems 
such as low budgeting and poor 
scheduling addressed by the Ontario 
University Athletics Association, but 
his school is “Flexible” on the issue. 

Keith Harris, Carleton University’s 
athletic director, reacted angrily to 
the plans because a new league 
would force a realignment of division- 
al and playoff structures and place a 
further burden on schools, like 
Concordia. 

“Whatever platitudes they care to 
wrap it in, it’s pretty selfish,” stated 
Harris. “We’re all interdependant. 

Rich Newbrough, director of athle- 
tics at Wilfrid Laurier University, 
also feels the large schools are 
already getting more than they are 
giving. “We can still salvage this but 
not without bending on both sides,” 
he said. 


Septemberfest 


Sponsored by the 


Centre for Mature Students 
Saturday, the 22nd of September 1984 
Faculty Club Compiex 

7th Floor, Hall Building 

1455 de Maisonneuve Bivd. West 


10:00 - 10:45 


10:45 - 11:30 
Guest Speaker: 


Faculty Club 
Registration and Coffee 


Faculty Club Lounge 


Dr. Patrick Kenniff, Rector and Vice-Chancellor 


Concordia University. 


Faculty Club 
Dining Room 


11:45 - 13:15 


Lunch: 
Relish Tray 


Tossed Chef's Salad, Potato Salad, Cole Slaw 


Cheese Tray 
Wine 


Roast Turkey, Baked Ham, Beef, 
Luncheon Meat Platter 


Hot Rolls 
Dessert 
Coffee, Tea and Milk 


13:30 - 15:15 
Workshops: 


How to Write a Term Paper 


How to Study 


How to Cope with Math 


NOTE: As a complete luncheon with wine will be 


served, there will be a $6.00 charge to help 


defray costs. Students, Faculty and Staff are 
asked to buy Luncheon Tickets in advance at the 
Centre for Mature Students on either campus. ~ 


Telephone: SGW — - 879- 7271 


Many believe the four universities 
don’t intend to set up a new league 
for all sports, but are using the 
threat as a bargaining tool to organize 


the lucrative football league. 

McGill’s Dubeau remembers the 
prestige surrounding the conference 
in its glory days. “These schools 
have competed against each other 
for over 100 years. We have seen 
crowds fo football drop from an 
average of 15-16,000 per game (in 
the late 50s) to two or three or four 
thousand. 


Carleton football coach Ace 
Powell says Queen’s is also banking 
on a renewed rivalry. 


“They draw well cause they’re the 
only game in town and they figure 
they’d get big crowds if teams like 
Toronto came in.” 

The league hopes a compromise 
can be reached, but not all schools 
will agree on the conditions. 


“We would hate tosee the schools 
leave the conferences” says QUAA 
committee chair Wally Delahey. But 
the league can do nothing to prevent 
the move. 


(& FuTo NIAS 


ANNUAL STUDENT SALE! 
September 4 through 29 


220 poariet Quest, eiebeg 270 8175 
370 Duluth Est, Montreal 
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Soccer on its way 


by Karen Ungerson 

If enthusiasm could breed inter- 
est, the Concordia women’s soccer 
team might be well on its way to 
gaining a higher profile in university 
athletics. 

Coming off the weekend with a 
disappointing 7-0 loss to Dorval Uni- 
ted, coach Gerard McKee and his 
squad are undaunted by the early 
season defeat. 

“It was simply a matter of our 
team not being used to playing to- 
gether. More than half our players 
are rookies and we’ve only been 
together two weeks. Dorval is one of 
the best teams in the country,” 
explained McKee. 

Dorval’s five goals in the first half 
were an obvious example of the 
team’s expertise. Their accurate 
passing, excellent ball control and 


the ability to effectively over-lap were ~ 


the main reasons the Stingers came 
up short. Something which McKee 
plans to remedy. 

“In effort, we surpassed Dorval 
and by the end of the game our 
physical condition was superior to 
theirs,” said McKee. 


843 4739 


Be your best... 


1637 O. Ste-Catherine 
Suite 300 
Montréal — Métro Guy 


Danse Aérobie * Dance 
Culture Physique * Fitness 


Call us ! 


931-0621 


Musculation-Fermeté * Body Shaping 


10% Discount with this coupon 


Physical conditioning is high on 
the list of priorities for McKee who is 
in his third year of coaching at 
Concordia. His team practises three 
mornings a week at 7:30 am. Ap- 
proximately one half of the practice 
is devoted to conditioning, some- 
thing the players get used to quickly 
if they hope to stay on the team. 


The growing interest in the Con- 
cordia women’s soccer team has 
prompted talk of a junior varsity 
squad being started in the near 
future as well as the possibility of a 
league being formed under the Que- 
bec University Athletics Association. 
At the moment the women’s soccer 
squad plays only exhibition matches 
although it is considered a varsity 
team by the university. 


The team hopes more doors will 
open for them as they host an eight 
team tournament Sept 28, 29 and 
20, drawing teams from Ontario 
such as Queens and Western Uni- 
versity. Other teams will include 
McGill University, John Abbott Col- 
lege and Dorval United. A high cal- 
ibre tournament could set the wheels 
in motion for the birth of a women’s 
varsity soccer league. 


McKee is high on praise for his 
new set of players and looks forward 
to a stronger all round squad. He 
has noticed the standard of play 
rising. gradually each year as the 
program improves and sees women’s 
soccer as earning the respect of 
other varsity teams. 


If Coach McKee has his way the 
Stingers won’t be taken for granted. 
Dorval United has already express- 
ed an interest in playing the team 
again. Evidently they too have re- 
cognized the potential of the Con- 
cordia team and look forward to 
stronger competition in the none 
too distant future. 


The Stingers are set to take on the 
McGill University squad Saturday 
Sept 22 at 7 pm. in Molson Stadium. 
Their first home-field games will be 


held during the tournament the fol- 


lowing weekend at which spectators 
should expect some top quality com- 
petition. 


LET US PREPARE YOU FOR THE 


SEP. 29, 1984 LSAT 
OR THE : 
OCT. 20,1984 GMAT 


* Each course consists of 20 hours of instruction 
for only $150 or 32 hours for only $220 


* Courses are tax deductible. 
* Complete review of each section of each test. 
* Extensive home study materials 


* Your courses may be oa at no additional 
charge 


CLASSES FOR THE SEPT. 29 LSAT 
20H course in Montreal - Sept. 13, 15,16 / 84 
32H course in Toronto - Sept. 8, 9, 22, 23 / 84 


CLASSES FOR THE OCT. 20 GMAT 
20H course in Montreal - Sept. 28, 29, 30 / 84 
32H course in Toronto - Sept. 29, 30, Oct.13,14/ 84 


GMAT/LSAT 


Preparation Courses 

PO. Box 597, Station “A” 
Toronto, Ontario M5W 1G7 
(416) 665-3377 

(514) 286-4005 
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Sports 


Stingers 


outlast 


Carleton 


15-13 


by Brendan Cahill 

The football Stingers opened their 
1984 O.Q.I.F.C. (Ontario-Quebec- 
Inter University Football Confer- 
ence) season Saturday with a close 
15-13 win over the Carleton Ravens. 
The game was that close and, un- 
fortunately, not all that exciting. 

It was mostly a battle of defences, 
with the Stingers’ defensive back- 
field playing tight passing coverage 
and the Ravens’ line backers and 
linemen, led by roving hitman Tom- 
my Timlin, clawing at the sizeable 
Stinger front seven. 

The Ravens played a good com- 
petitive game, but gave up the ball 
too often. 

“To tell you the truth, I consider- 
ed Carleton the favorites for this 
game,” confided Stinger coach Skip 
Rochette after the game. 

“T told you they would be a tough 
team and they were. I think we did 
well against a team of veterans like 
that.” 

Raven coach “Ace” Powell agreed. 

“We gave it to them, it’s that 
simple,” he commented. “They’re a 
good team, and it was an exciting 
game.” 

“But they didn’t show much off- 
ence,” his assistant coach mused bit- 
terly. 

The Stingers missed the running 
of Albert Calaguiro, 1983 OQIFC All 
Star fullback, but the half back tan- 
dem of Ed Shirley and Mark Simp- 
son played a steady game collecting 
ninety yards between them, with 
Shirley collecting the only touch- 
down of the game for Concordia. 

The Ravens had dropped a punt 
on their 9 yard line, after a series of 
Shirley runs had put Concordia in 
good kicking position. 

In the ensuing pile-up, the Carl- 
eton returner, Frank Bastianelli got 
slightly racked up and had to be 
assisted off for a play. 

The next play Shirley scampered 
9 yards through the logjam for 6, and 
it was 7-0 with the convert at 11:10 of 
the first quarter. 

Shirley praised his offensive line. 
“They played great. They’re large 
and experienced and they give youa 
lotta room to move around: The 
touchdown was scored behind an 
instant line surge,” he said. 

“It was a sprint draw,” Rochette 
explained. “Our offensive gameplan 
was to anticipate the defensive shift, 
especially Timlin. That left us free to 
run the sprint draw all day.” 

And when the run and the flat 
passes weren’t working, Quarter- 
back Steve Preston was displaying 
some rolling out running that gained 
him 16 yards in 6 carries. (A much 
longer one of twenty five yards ona 
broken play was called back by a 
holding penalty.) 

The Stingers offensive unit had 


ns trouble-for the rest of the half. Their 


second drive of the second quarter 
was stopped inside their own ten 
and Carleton established some ball 
control after that. 


A Carleton touchdown was called 
back because ‘of a holding penalty. 
Two plays later they attempted a 
field goal from 36 yards. It had the 
range but went wide. Concordia 
gave up the single point in the end- 
zone and it was 7-1. 

The Concordia drive got them no 
farther than mid-field, and Carleton 
nick and dimed their way into good 
field position at the Stinger 25. Their 
second field goal was goof with a 
minute left in the half and the Ravens 
were back in it 7-4. 

The half ended with a brief scuffle 
on the sideline involving one Stinger, 
one Raven, and a handful of inebri- 
ated fans from both camps. 

Rochette was concerned that the 
Ravens might enjoy a small psycho- 
logical edge going into the dressing 
the half. 

“We had a couple of penalties 
called on us right in succession, and 
I though we were losing our com- 
posure at that point. 

“The second half opened with 
Carleton giving the ball away to 
Concordia on the opening kickoff, 
but the Stingers could put nothing 
together. A long Danny Malats punt 
found Carleton squad on their five. 
Their second play pass was knock- 
ed down in the endzone, and they 
sensibly punted away. 

Concordia attempted a 37 yard 
field goal but it was tipped at the last 
second and went wide. 

Carleton managed to get it out to 
their 2, even poorer field position. 
But instead of punting the ball away 
on the third down of the series, they 
conceded a rounge and it was 9-4 
Concordia with Concordia receiv- 
ing the next kickoff. 

The Stingers started adding to 
their lead bit by bit. Their next series 
saw them attempting another field 
goal from 30 yards out. It was wide 
but scored a single point and it was 
10-4 Stingers. 

The defensive backfield kicked in 
and picked off the next pass from 
Raven star Cam Collins. 

“It was a game of shutting down 
their passing attack” said defensive 
back Allen McLaren, who along with 
Jacques Fortin had a great time 
defending the pass. : 

The Stinegrs couldn’t establish 
anything till Harvey Sheafer unleash- 
ed a 55 yard punt that trapped the 
Raven returners in their own end- 
zone and Concordia led 11-4 after 3 
quarters. 

After a couple of nothing series’, 
early in the fourth quarter, McLaren 
recovered another Carleton fumble 
at their 25. . 

The Raven defense came up tough 


-and Sheafer made good on his 8rd’. 


en I eR OPO ERI 
THE K: Christoph 


Stinger Al McLaren hauls down one man team Clark Oliver in Saturday’s 15-13 win. 


field goal attempt to make it 14-4 
Concordia. 

Carleton put together their best 
offensive show of the afternoon. 
They went from inside the 55 to a 
touchdown in 10 plays. They were 
aided by a couple of fast whistles, a 
Stinger holding penalty, and the in- 
exhaustible running of halfback 
Clark Oliver. 

Oliver ran for 117 yards on 22 
carries including 37 on the T.D. 
drive and was their whole running 
game. 

He worked harder than the rest of 
the offense save for the touchdown 


catch by converted defensive back 


! 


Chris Barbane. 

Barnabe gathered in a 7 yard 
sideline pass while falling to his knees 
just inside the end zone. But the 
convert hit the upright and bounced 
a linedrive through the air to the 
score of 14-10. 

In the next series the Stingers 
went for it on 3rd and inches and got 
it. That got the crowd going. They 
were going even more when the 
Stinger punter was hit by two Raven 
rushers after he got rid of the ball, 
then by yet another Carleton fumble, 
this time on their 3. 

“I think when they look up and see 
Nick Benjamin (6’3”, 270 lbs) com- 
ing down the field at them, they get 
scared,” laughed McLaren later. 

Concordia fumbled the ball away 
in two plays and Carleton got a 
break this time. 

A penalty in the pile-up put them 
on their 10. They tried to pass but 
the defense stayed uncomfortably 
close and they punted. 

This was when McLaren gave the 
home crowd a scare when the ball 
bounced away from him in the di- 
rection of his endzone on the punt. 

Nothing worse happened but this 
left Concordia with poor field posi- 
tion. Their next position was at their 
five, and instead of punting, Danny 
Malats ran the ball out of the end- 
zone sideways. This gave Carleton 2 
points and narrowed the gap 14-12. 
It becoming interesting though so 
far it hadn’t been exciting. 

Carleton tried to defy the odds 
and gave up the ball on downs after a 


3rd consecutive incomplete pass. _ 


Concordia took possession on the 
Carleton 40. After gaining five yards 
they punted on the 3rd down for yet 
another single point. This made it 
15-12. 

Carleton took over on their 35 
and right fired off a 15 yard pass. 
Then they got 35 more. This. put 
them on the Concordia 25 with time 
for one more play. They set up fora 
field goal which would tie the game. 
The ball was snapped, the ball was 
placed, the kick was up and it was 


high and long enough...but wide. 
McLaren dropped to his knee in the 
endzone, raised the ball in triumph 
and the Stingers had won their first 
game of the season, byaclose 15-13 
margin. 


“We came out on top in this one,” 
noted McLaren, “but there’s no 
doubt this will be a very competitive 
division this year and I don’t think 
there’ll be any runaways. All we can 
do is do our best. 
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